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PREFACE 

Alaska has always had a niulliptkity of la^jgjiages and 
^ culftjres. UntN 1930. Alaska Nalives made up ihe majorily ofihe 
Slate's population, speaking ^twenty Alaska NK^live language 
often Knglish. and sometimes Russian. , ^ 

Todays Alaska Native 'students comprise approximately 87 
per cent of, the I a ngimge minority students enrolled in Alaska's 
public school bilingual-bicullural education programs. These stu-' 
dents are from the Aleut. Athabaskan. Eskimo. Haida. Tlingit! 
and>rsimshian language ^iroups. Other major language groups en^. 
. rolled in programs inclutje Spanish. Koreyji. Pilipino, Russian, 
Japanese, and Vietnamese, ' , 

The Department ot Education has developed a series ot hand- 
books designed l(^assist classroom teachers, bilingual-bicultural 
education and .special education program staff, counselors and 
schw)l administrators in improying instructional services fpr stu- 
dents from Athabaskan, Inupiaq, and Yup'ik language groups. 
These hajid books address the unique sociocultural and linguistic 
characleristies of each grou(|fes they reialfe to the school setting'. 
They. also provide educational resources such as recommended 
V readings, listings of school districts enrolling students from each ' 
group,^d sources of information.^materials and instructioniti as^ 
sistanceTor each language group. * • • 
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FOREWORD 

Purpose 

This hundbook has been designed to assist school districts in 
V providing effective educational services to students from the Inu- 
piaq language group'. 

This is one of three handbooks deve|pped to increase school 
distficts' and school pefsonners understanding of selected Alaska 
Native language groups. They have been designed for use by ad- 
ministrators and all school staff who have I'esponsibilities for the 
schooling of th^se students. ^ 

The development of this handbook began in August, r983, 
in response to the need for information regarding cultural and lin- 
guistic factors which should be understood in the school setting. 
" This handbook should be regarded as a Hrst edition. It is dif- 
ficult in one volume to depict the uniqueness ahd heterogeneity 
that characterize this language group. It should be recognized that 
any language group is complex and diverse , having a variety of 
needs and characteristics based upon different experiences. Much 
more research and wqrk need to be done to ensure successful 
schoofing for this and other minority language groups in Alaska. 

Mike Travis 

? » Program Manager 

Bilingual/Bicultural Education Programs 



',,J>evelopment*of the Handbook 



« 
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THE STUDY OF LANGUAGE 

A linguist's liisciniilion with the study of liiifguiige is based primarily 
, on the complex nature ofall language, mans foremost system of conj|^uni- 
cation. Although the origin of language is uncertain, it is clear that all lan- 
guages have evolved through^me. changing with the history of the peoples 
\vlu> speak them. A language- reflects the culture of the group who .speak 
it by incorporating Vocabulary appropriate to that culture. Forexample, Inu- 
piaq has an elaborate vocabulary pertaining to whale-hunting, while 
Japanese has many diff erent fornis of address appropriate to particular situa- 
tions. In a sen.se, a nuHlern language recapitulates the hijitory of social and 
cultural changes among its people, as new words are added and old words 
dropped to suit a changing environment. For example, even a superficial 
comparison of the language of Shakespeare with modern English will .shotv 
how language can reflect the changing attitudes and conditions which En- 
glish .sfieakers have lived with over the past several centuries. 

The grammatical system of a language is a systematic series of relation- 
ships which is part of the intellectual ability of anyone who speaks the lan- 
guage. The degree to which language is innate t6 humans, the way children 
leam languages, and the exi.stence of so many different types of languages 
fth earth all offer excitingpossibilities for linguistic study ^ 

As linguists try to learn about and describe different languages, they 
rely on a number of a.s:su«jptions about the nature of all language; these may 
be considered universal fhiguistic truths. U i^ universally held true that all 
^uages are equal in their ability to convey the thoughts of anyone speak- 
ing them, that all are effective and valid means of communication. No1an- 
gU!?ge is more suitable to human expression than any other, and none has 
ever been found to be more "primitive" nOr more "advanced" in terms of 
the level of communication whose medium it is. The linguist's objective ap- 
proach to language does not allow ranking langOages as superior or inferior, 
but we «vill see th^t cultural bias or prejudice may lead a person to favor 
onelanguagaoverai^iother. w> * 



Virtually everyoilfe learns a( teas! one language as a chiltirand some 
- learn more than one. Throughoul hislory bilingual fsm (ihe knowledge ot 
two languages) and>pt(en mullilingualism (Ihe Tcnow^ledge o[ many lan- 
guages) have been common among people living where several languages 
are spoken. In Alaska, for exjjmple, in areas^ where Ihe lerrimry ot one Na- 
tive group bordered on anoiher'ss it was comnibn tor members ot.one group 
lo speak Ihe language of iheir . neighbors as well'.1\mong (he Ihree differeni 
groups of Eskimos in the Bering Sirail area, there were frequeni commt^rc ial 
and social relalions', and many individuals lelarned ihe lijnguages or dialecis 
of Iheir neighbors. Inupiaqs were also commonly bilingual in ihe areas near 
Alhabaskan lerrilory, noiably in the villages of ihe upper Kobuk River. 
Bilingualism is of course slill quile common in Alaska loday, especially 
amongNarivepeopje who speak English in addition to iheir own language. 

t in an environmeni such as an Alaskan village where more lhan one lan- 
guage is used, differeni facK^rs influence which language is sfloken in what 
situation, determining the role of each language in the common ity. 'Fjhese 
factors can be^quile complex, bqt generally we can recognize eacw lan- 
guage's donjains, that is, the situations where a bilingual person will /hoose 
one language over Ihe other. In such cases, there is often a so-call/d "inti- 
mate" language that is not the national or majority language and li used in 
Ihe home and among ftunily and colfijmunity members. In pfficial contexts 
where one deals with government, in«tilulions, or.pcople unrelated lo the 
h()nie community, people are obliged to .speak English, sincfe outsiders do 
not speak the home language . In situations like this, it fs typical thul speakers 
of the minority language, -Inupiaq in this case; will Icaiuthe majority lai)-; 
guage, (hat is, Englislt, but oWsiders will not leatn the local, minority lan- 
guagfe. . . ^ 

The relation between minority and majority lan*'uagefi brings us to the 
realm of linguistics pertaining to how people use language and how ihey feel 
about different languages. Many people ha ve^ favorable or unfavorable at- 
Ijludefi toyvard certain languages, usually depending olrt the person's perccp- , 
lion of the group who speak the language in question. If that grtuip is held 



, , itr high esteem, iheir language too may be regarded favorably. If for , some 
reason the group is disliked or accorded low social status, their language 

• too may be \ooked on with disfavor. Such attitudes are ofteri expressed in 
' statements that a given language is^iot as good as one's own, oi" that it 

sounds unpleasant. Thus non-linguistic Considerations, that is, social at- 
titudes, can interfere with our appreciation and acceptance of languages 
' other than our own. Sometimes the negative attitudes of other segments of 
soctety can influence people to feel ba^ly about their own native language, 
causing conflitt and confusion withinjlie individual. 

, ' Attitudes about language play an important role in situations where 
— >^^orfe thaji onq laoguage is used, especially where a majority language such 
as English exists alongside a minority language, in thjs case Inupiaq. It is 
important to remember that all languages deserve recognition and respect 
as equally elaborate and effective systems of communication. Becoming 

• familiar with another language and culture inevitably increases one's respect 
for tbem. Learning about another language also brings to light the linguistic 
accomplishments which characterize thajjanguage^ No student of English 
can help but be awed by the genius of Shal&espeare; so too do studehts of 
Inupiaq come to' love and apprficiate-lhe rich oral literature of that language. 

The E^imo- Aleut language family 

The two major language families Of Alaska are Eskimo-Aleut and Athabas- 
kan.-Eyak, with the former found primarily in the northern and western coas- 
tal areas artB the latter found iif the interior.' Tnupiaq is part of the Eskimq- 
Aleut language family. ^sHuno-Aleut languages probably originated in the 
. Bering Sea area, making /Maska thp' North American homeland of these 
peoples. Of course, Eskimo languages have traveled far beyond Alaska, 
with Inupiaq spreading into Canada and Greenland and y upik into Siberia. 

# Althougli there is a definite relationship between the Eskimo langui^es 
and Aleut, the split between the two is probably at leasF 4,000 years old, 



so that the Aleut langiKige is quite differeY^l from^iskir^ in s^e importunt 
respects. The Eskimo languages proper can be divided into two briinches, ' 
Yupik, and Inuit or Inupiaq. There are thr6e Yupik languages in Alaska: 
Central Yupik,. spoken along the coast 6f sbuthwestem Alaska, ^long the 
lower Yuk&n and Kuskol^wim rivers, and around Bristol Bay; Alutiiq, spo- 
ken on the Ala^l^afPeninsula, Kpdiak Island, the southe^ Kenai Peninsula, 
and aroqnd Prince Willram Sound; and Siberian Yupilj , jjpoken on St, Lawr^ 
ence Islandtn Alaska and on the Chukchi Pefiicr&ula in Sovjet Siberia (actu- 
ally, the three forms of Eskimo termed Siberian Yupik are p?bbably different 
enough to be called three different languages).* 

The second branch of the Eskimo language family, 4nuit or Inupiliq, 
is considered a single language which e)(tends across (he arctic regions of 
the western hemisphere from the Bering Strai^to Greenland. Neighb(^rir|g 
dialects of Inuit are usually quite similar and neighboring groups can under- 
stand one another easily , but some individual dialects may have unique char- 
acteristics which make it difficult ^r other Inuit to understand them. 
Dialects markedly different from any others in Inuit, for example, are found 
at both geographic ends of the Inmt area, on the Diomede Islands and in 
EastGreefiand. 

At this point we shoujd explain what liiT'gUists mean by/1anguage'' and 
''dialect.'' A language is a distinct and unifiod systen) of spoken communica- 
tion which can be divided into different dialects. Dialect differences distin- 
guish particular groups within a langQage cop^lmunity, generally based on 
.such factors as geography., socioeconomic>natus, or ethnic origin. Ameri- 
can English includes all three types of dialects; for example. New Yorkers 
and Texans often have identifiable geographical dialects, members of the 
uppe1^:lass on the Bast Coafit may^speak with an accent or vocabulary |jiat 
sets them apart, and ethnic groups like Mexican-Americans or4rish- Ameri- 
cans may have distinct features in their speech. Inuit dialects, on the other 
hand, are almost exclusively regional or geographical. What distinguishes 
a dialect from i^language is that people who speak. different dialects of the 
sarne^ language can generally understand one another, while people who 
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s|Kak tlhlciciH ljiitt!iuii!cs cartiol unless ihey are bilingual. 'Languages may 
be lehHed. like Hnglish and Gernian or Yupik and Inupiaq. but if they are 
iriily separate fanguagcf?. th^)$w^e dilfereni enougliso that communitalion 
between |liem is hampered. \n this way. we find (hat Central Yupik and Inu; 
piaq ijre related but dillerent languages, while Kobuk Inupiaq and Barrow 
inupiaq: whose speakers can understand eachiother. are dillerent iMecX^ 

. of the sartie language, , *. 

■Within Alaskan Inupiaq there are two major dialect groups, each with 
two dialects. ^)rth^laskan Inupiaq inciudes^the North Slope dialect (spo- 
ken along th? Arctic c,oast as far south as Kivalina) and the Malimiut dialed 

.^spoken south of Kivalina in anij around Kqtzebue. along the Kqbuk River. 

ji/d at the head of Norton Sound, especially in Koyuk and Unalakl^et). The 
Nunanjiu dialect, found primarily at AnaktUvuk Passjfc transitional be- 
tween the North Slope and Mal'iniiirtllialects. The other major dialect group 
isf^Sevvard Peninsula Inupiaq, found on the Seward Peninsula and in ijie are^i 
of'Norton Sound; this group includes the Bering Strait dialect (spoken on 
King Island and the Diomedes and in the coastal villages north and we"st of 
Nome) an^ the Qawiaraq dialect (spol^en in Teller near (he original place 

. ^^amed Qawiaraq and in the villages west and south of Nome as far as Un- 
aliikleet). V 

' the earliest writing jof jnupiaq took place when explorers first-arrived 
in Alaskjj and began recording words in the native languages they encoun- 
tered, they wrote in a manner which adapted the spelling of their pwn Ian 
guiige. or of other languages' they knew, to the new language they were re- 
^^cording. Spelling was therefore often inconsistent, .since the writers were 
often mailing it up as tttey went along. Unfamiliar sounds were in sonje cases 
omitted or else confused with other sounds, .so that Eskimo r/ was frequently 
f«H disitinguished Trom k. and long consonants or vow^eli were not distin- 
guished from short ones; c,g. , n from /i/i or a from aa. 

Writing of the language by Inupiaqs did not begin until the missjonaftfes 
arrived and began translating religious material.s into the Native langua 
Writing wa.s at first based on English and so Was not optimally suit 



sound system of Inupiaq. Written matewals wirb neverlheless readable by 
those who knew the language. It was not until the I94() kii>al anyone at- 
tempted to decide on a coherent and ast urate f rrling s-ystem for the language 
which would allow spelling to be sturitlardized. Ii> 1946 Roy Ahniaogak, 
an Inupiaq Presbyterian minister from Barrow, worked with Eugene Nida, 
a member of the Summer Institute of Linguistics, to develop the current Inu- 
piaq writing system. Although changes have been made in the orthography 
since its origin—most notably the changfc from f to </— the essential system 
was accurate and is still in use. It is interesting to note as well that Gieenlan- 
dic Eskimo, a near relative of Alaskan Inupiaq, has a distinguished history 
of literacy, written by missionaries since the eighteenth century and with 
a standard orthography which datejrback to the mid-iupeleenth century. (A 
spelling reform in the I970's improved and updated the old Gre^nlandic 
writing system.) 

Historical factors and the current situation of Inupiaq 

It is difficult to say vA\y a language dies out in one area and continues 
to be spoken in another. Did some greater outside pressure place Inupiaq 
in jeopardy' while neighboring Central iTupik remained viable^? Whilejfct)fn- 
paring their situations yields only inconclusive results , it is useful to an un- 
derstanding of th^current situation of Inupiaq to explain the events and in- 
fluences that hav^^haped modern-day Inupiaq culture . 

Europeans arrrived in the Inupiaq region later than in more southerly 
parts of Alasjca. The Inupiaqs' first heavy contact with outsiders was in the 
Bering Slfoit and Norton Sound areas, where European trade goods —ritles, 
toba«?o, and metal knives— arrived even before the eighteenth-century 
^plorers. ^ ^ 

The Russians, who established themselves in Alaska in the mid- 
eighteenth century, did not have niiicb direct contacl With the Inupiaqs. ex- 
cept at their settlement of St. Michael near Unalakleet. Although thei Rus- 
sians did not travel much north of this area, their gooi^tlid, along wiih the 
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Russian names for them. In areas heavily influenced by Ihe Russians, Rus- 
sian-derived names for such things as soap, flour, tea. and sugar are stilL 
ifMise more than a century after the Russians' departure. Going from south 
to north in the Inupiaq area, one fmds fewer and feWer Russian loan words, 
from dozens in Unalakleet to only two irv Barrow. 

The first large wave of outsiders to reach northern Alaska were whaling 
crews. They were ethnically quite mixed, including Hawaiians (also known 
as Kanakas), white Americans, Scandinavians, ^nd the so-called Por- 
tuguese, who were mostly Portuguese-speaking Blacks from the Cape 
Verde' Islands off West Africa. The whalers had a profound effect on the 
Inupiaq groups they encountered for a number of reasons. First, they were * 
competing for whales, which had already- been driven almostjto extinction 
by whalers in the Eastern Arctic. Eskimo whalers in fact adopted many tech- 
nological innovations frohi the old whaling ships. The whaling crews also 
brought with them disease and alcohol, resulting in disastrous epidemics and 
introducing the scourge of alcoholism tp people whose culture had no previ- 
ous experience of addictive intoxicants. 

Commercial whaling in the Arctic ended shortly after the turn of the 
century. A few decades l^fore. a concerted effort to influence and change 
Native Alaskan culture had begun in the form of missionization. There has 
been much debate about the roJe of missionaries and their long-termVfects 
on Alaska, but in any case , it seems clear that most of them misunderstood 
and failed to respect the traditional systems of beliefs they encountercd-when 
they arrived. Of all the outsidere who came to Alaska, missionaries were 
the first whose goal it was to change the Eskimos into people like them- 
selves. 

The new religion profoundly disrupted traditional Eskimo culture as, 
missionaries introduced foreign ideas and values, presenting them as univer- 
sal truths when they were actually artifacts of European cultures. They.en- 
couraged people to adopt the European-American life style, including dress, 
table manners, and other kinds of behavior which the newcomers admired 
in themselves and wished to see mirrored in the people they encountered 
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- This cultural chauvinism was especially rT)erciless in some areas where re- 
ligious groups -fpught to eradicate Native music and dancing. At the first 
Inuit CircUmpolar Conference in Barrow in 1977, an Indian leader from 
Canada told those assembled, "When they come to change you, the first 
thing they will try to take from you- are your drums. NeveF'give up your 
drums." ' - 

The native language w^ another target of those who thought they 
would "improve" the Native people of Alaska. Hducatfon was to move Na- 
tive people into the*mainstream of American society; this w^s of course not 

. the traditional sort of education by which Native people trained their chil- 
dren to take their adult roles in society, but European-style clasifoom educa- 
tion. The teachers were Whita people from the United States aqd the lan- 
guage of instruction was Bngliih. The first students came to school speaking 
only the language of their hojme, so a bilingual member of the community 
had to translate in the ciassi|k)m: Many people who went to school in the 
early days report that, very ^hderstandably , they did not learn much. 

No schools in Alaska under the Territorial administration eocourage<( 
the use qf any Native language. Most, in fact, actively discouraged it by 
punishing children for speaking their own languages, striking them, taping 
their mouths shut, and isolating individual offenders. Such mistttatment re- 
mains a vividly traumatic memory, for many middle-aged Inupiaq people 
today. Not only did these attacks on^heir language strike at the foundations 

^pf the children's identity, but the forms the punishment took were violently * 
at odds with accepted behavior in their culture. At the same time, school 
and government personnel told parents to speak English to the children at 
home, and fearful that their children would suffer punishment, the parents 
tried, even though many of them spoke very little English themselves. 

Another factor whjch has affected the viability of th6 Inupiaq language 
is boarding schools to which many children were sent, especially during 

4heir teen years. Since village high school^did not exist until recently, chil- 
dren were often sent out of state to Bureau of Indian Affairs high schools 
and later to BIA schools in Alaska, located at White Mountain, Ekiutna, 



and later Ml. Edgecumbe in Sitka. This policy no doubt furthered the stu- 
dents' formal education but removed them from their home environment 
during the crucial years when they would traditionally become mature mem- 
^ bers of their own society, perfecting the language skills they had learned 
as children. Many young people barely spoke' their native tengiiage while 
Ihey were away from home^, so that they got into the l^it of conversing 
mo.stly in English and remained with language skills Which would tradition- 
ally have been appropriate only to childV^h, since in all languages child 
speech matures naturally as the speaker nears adulthood. Boarding schools 
must be considered an additional force of acculturation on the generation 
that attended them. 

^ Leona Okakok of Barrow, In a presentation to the Bilingual Special 
Education InMltute held in Fairbanks in Augu.st. 1983. spoke about the ef- 
feet that bt)arding schools have had, on the pa.ssing on of traditional skills 
and knowledge. "One of the young ladies I knew at the University .said that 
she went home one summer, after having been away at .school for what 
.seemed like forever. She ha(J all of this education and brought it back home 
and was confronted with having to butcher her first seal . and she didn 't know 
one thing to do. She .said. 'What did I go to .school for? I've come home 
and I don't know how tO|do a very elementary thing which young ladles 
know, how to pre|iare an al^imiil for consumption.'" ' . 

Leona went oh to di.scuss the role that parents must as.sume: "There has 
to be a realization that parems are involved in the education of their chjildren: 
. This is .something which had been lost, because once the children were taken 
out of the village to boarding schools, this- act in itself said. 'O.K. We're 
taking over tlie education of the children. You don't have to worry about 
♦ it . ' And they arfe taught the Western culture and brought baek. and anything . 
the parents try to teach the kids-^if it clashes in any way with what is being 

. taught in the Western school—they were told 'Oon't.' We have to teach 
4hem this way. The parents were not a part of the teaching of the child for 
so many years. Me tw). I have to push myself to get back into the education 
ofmy own children." ' ' 
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It was the intent of tfiTeducational system tO;tonvince Native people 
that English was superiorto their own bnguages as a means ot communica- 
tion. Few Alaskans would dispute the usefulness of English to those living 
here, and nearly everyone would agree that English shduld be taught in the 
sch(k)ls. Early educators, however, Resented English not as a practical skill 
but as a moral necessity, thoughtless of the effect that this would have on 
the local cultures and the self-respect of their people. This effect Was indeed 
profound. As the scl]i(X>l and other mainstream institutions tfcve taken over 
the roles thaj traditionally belonged to the family and community ..traditional • 
activities and customs yielded to foreign ones. Thus children have come to 
know less and less about the culture of their ancestors. 

The introduced educational system has imparted not only facts, and 
skills but also cultural values. This has often created conflict and unease in 
the very peo/e who were supposed to be helped. The implication that in- 
troduced cihuoms, beliefs, and language are superior to indigenous ones has 
been very disruptive for people who grew up with their own set of belief s. It 
is complex enK|(gh to learn two sets of attitudes and traditions siiiiultane- 
ously without the adided burden of prejudice and cultural dominance. 

• When a dominant culture is in contact witli a minority culture, the 
minority may come to accept, to some extent, the majorfty's view of them. « 
This is directly relevant to the change in the status of liuipiaq language in 
Alaska. It.is oversimplifying to say that parents followed orders and stopped 
speaking Inupiaq to their children. Rather, parents probably responded to 
the devaluation of their culture by outside institutions. Bombarded with 
negative altitudes, many people no longer felt proud to pass on their lutiv. 
guage and traditions. ' * 

Knowi^^ something of this history is essential to understanding the 
present linguistic'^ituatlon . A new teacher in a village will do well to under- 
stand some of the mistakes of ihe recent past, since the;^ have shaped many 
of the attitudes and practices he or she will encounter. It is to be hoped that 
such an understanding will prevent continuation and repetition of those mis- 
takes. ' 
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To undersland fully thtf language siluation in Alaska today, we nnisl 
consider the current status cjf Inu|)iaq and its relationship to other dialects 
of Inuit. To begin with, anyone who visits an Inupiaq area will observe that 
the native language is spok^ mostly by adults. There are in fact few chil- 
dren and teen-agers anywhere in -Alaska who can *>peak fluent^Inupiaq. At 
Wainwright, south of Qarrow, there are small chifdren who speak it, and 
in the villages of the upper Kobuk River some high-school-age c|ihdren still 
converse in it. When we discuss'the survival of a Unguage, we must consid- 
er the age of the youngest speakers of the language. If the youngest genera- 
tion does not speak a language, this indicates that the language is not being 
passed on in the way it has traditionally been during its dntire past history, 
as all languages are passed on from parent to child, assuring the continuity 
oflanguage. 

The procesR o^ language shift occurs when there is a discontinuity, 
when the child has a first language different from that of his parents. Mos^^ 
Alaskan Inupiatj children have English as their first language, even though 
their parents have Inupiaqias their owp first language. The consequences 
oflanguage shift yflry with the^ityation. Among immigrants to the United 
States, for example, most grandchildren of immigrants learned to speak En- 
glish better than the language of the "old country!^ (which they may not have 
learned at all), but this shjnSffected only the immigrant groups find not their 
ancestral language overall; That w, even if many or most Greek-Americans 
do not speak Greek, that language continues to be used in Greece as it has 
been* for centuries. The kind of language shift occurring an^ong Inupiaqs 
functions similarly to that found among immigrants, but its effect is totally 
different. If a language does not continue to be used in its homeland, the 
shift could result in the death of the language. If an eptire population— not 
merely emigrants or particul^ segments of society—abandon their lan- 
guage, the Itinguage is not renev^ed by being passed on and will eventually 
havenospeak|rs. 

A language with few or no children who speak it is called a moribund 
language, and if this situation is not chang(;d, it will be a dead language, 
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one with no native speaker^, wtien a 'language dies, extensive written re- ' 
cords of it may remain (as with/t]atih), or else nothing may remain. Writing 
and'modem devices like tape-recoixulig and video recording serve to docu- 
ment a language but they cannot mountain it a5,i^mative medium. In Alaska, 
one language that Hfas been recordedJjKak^dy deaoHlMs is Eyak. an Indian 
language of Prince William Sqund, of which only two^artial speakers re- 
i^illn, living in different towns, so that the language is no longer Used. 

Language death is a tragic situation. People whose language is being 
lost may feel this loss, very strongly. The fast speakers of a language experi- 
ence great loneliness, without people to communicate with in their nwive' 
language and lamenting the%nd of a long cultural tradition. Members of an 
ethnic group who have not learned the old language often feel deprived of ^ 
their cultural tradition and feel alienated frpm their ancestral community. 
People outside the group who appreciate its culture regret the loss, for the ' 
loss of a language means the loss of a unique culturaf treasure in the world, 
which thereby takes another step toward "monoculture," the prevalence of 
one dominant la>igua^e?andculture where once there were many. 

If few or no children in Alaska speak Inu^iaq, then almost no one is 
learning it as his native language and the future of the language is at best 
uncertain. If it is any consolation, Inupiaq's neighboring Eskimo languages 
remain quite strong. Central Yupik is still spoken by many people of all age 
groups. Siberian Yupik on St. Lawrence Island is still spoken by virtually 
the entire native population 4)f the island. Inuit dialects related to Alaskan 
Inupiaq are found to thejeast in Canada arid Greenland. In Canada, most 
Inuit villages—with notable exceptions *in Labrador and the Mackenzie 
River delta near the Alaskan border— maintain Inuit as Iheir principal lan- 
guage. All Greenlanders speak their form of Inuit, Greenlandic. In recent 
years, communication worldwide amon^ Eskimo groups has increased, 
especially through the biannual InUit Circumpolar Conference, and trends 
are develdping which cut across the international borders which divide Es- 
kimos. If these trends include an emphasis on maintaining the^nguagesj « 
Alaskari Ihupiaq may benefit |rom the influence of Inuit groups whose lan- 
guage remains strong. ' ' . 
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INUPfAQSOUNDSANDGRAMMAR 

ANDTHEIR INFLUENCE ON ENGLISH " 

The sounds of Inupiaq are not very different from those of Englijjh, 
when,one compares a wide range of the world's languages, but there are . 
some significant differences, tnupiaq has only three basic vowels, ri, I, and 
«. they are pronounced as sp-called pure vowels, with a like the u in English 
mil, i like the ee in sleep, and u like the irin rule. These are 'short vowels} 
^ they Kave cprresponding long vowels, II, and WM. In Inupiaq, long and 
short vowels must be distinguished in speech and writing because they can 
make a difference in the meanings of words. For example, suvat means 
"what are they doing?*' but jiii/va/ means "what are they?" Short vowels may 
also be joined , producing the diphthongs ai, ia, an, ua , in, and i«\ 

Inupiaq consonants differ from English consonants in some important 
ways. For example, in jnupiaq there is no b, d, or g (in linguistic terms, 
all stops are voiceless). As a result, many fnupiaqs have difficulty making 
: \ ' the di.stinctions^tween b and p, d and /, and k and ^ in English, .so that 
a pair of word^ like *piir and 'bill' may sound the same. On the other hand, 
Inupiaq hus'n number of consonant sounds not found in English, making 
" it difficul^or English speakers to say iniipiaq words correctly. You are sure n 
to encounter the letter which represents a .sound much like k but pro- 
'nounced farther back in the throat. English .speakers usually have trctpble > 
at first distinguishing k and q. The Inupiaq sound written g is pronounced > « 
> like « Fj-ef)jdfi|or German r; the Inupiaq sound written simply as g is no( a 
.stop jpike. Bnglish but a fricative, and may seem to be between g and )• 
to Engltsh'sp&akers. There are other Inupiaq .sounds different from anything 
in ^f^^h.bMt it is difficult to discuss .hem in a work of this nature. 
, ^^^(l^erji of Inupiaq English have few real pronunciation difficulties, 
' :^c|p^r than that mentioned above. There is certainly an Inupiaq "accent," 
Klfhj^'**'tpends not i)nly on the pronuneiationx)f .sounds but aU^ 
^ fi^laaal(t(es. This accent, however, probably does not interfere with 
■ : "S'*'''** speakers' understanding of Inupiaq English any more than any 



The grammatical differences between Inupiaq and English^ are numer- 
ous and very imi^rtant to anyone working with speakers of both languages. 
I will ohiy point Qut here some very general differences; a full couree in the 
lang^ge would be i|ecessary to make adequate comparisons. 

Inupiaq words are often very long compared to English words, because 
Inupiaq words are composed of a word stem followed by a number of suf- 
fixes and an inflectional»(granjmatical) ending. An entire English sentence 
may be translated by a single Inupiaq verb, because Inupiaq suffixes express 
the same things Englis|^xpresses by pronouns, adjectives, and adverbs. For 
example, umiaqpaqaqlul imansSthey have a big boat ; /*mM<7 means *boat\ 
iw (fmm^ipak) means *big/, qaq means *have' , and /«/ means 'they'. 

It is impossible to give a complete picture of Inupiaq grammar in this 
' brief work, but it will be helpful to anyone working with Inupiaq childfen 
to learn a few basic facts about the Inupiaq language and about how lan- 
guages influence each other. Although few Inupiaq children in Alaska speak 
anything but English, many hear q great deal of Inupiaq in their daily lives. 
They nyy know some Inupiaq words and use them in English conversation, 
and their English pronunciation may be influenced by the sOund^ of Inupiaq . 

Wherever langiages are in contact , either or both of the languages may 
change oyer time. The most common kind of influence is in terms of accent 
or pronunciation. Words from one language may also pass intp use in the 
other. We have already mentioned the borrowing of Russian words for trade 
goods into Inupiaq; (here has been a great deal of such borrowing from En- 
glish too, of course, so that English words i^re also used in Inupiaq. "Simi- 
larly, English has adopted a few Eskimo words, such as "anorak," "tglooj" 
and "kayak," objects Ei)glish speakers first encountered in Eskimo territory. 

Of greatest^ interest to Us here is the influence oTvJnupiaq on English. 
So-called "Village English" or "Bush English" is comm)Nm not only among 
people who also speak Inupiaq, but also among the youngeXenerations who 
speak only English. Village teacherji have often asked forielp in under- 
stfinding and dealing with the different variety of English (heir students 
sj4ak. . I ' ' 



There are several varieties of EngHsh spoken in Alaska, but the type 
we will speak of here is that which is influertced by Inupiaq in pronunciation, 
vocabulary, and grammar. Like the English spoken by some; immigrant 
communities such as Mexican- Americans or Chinese- Americans, it is a type 
of "non-slandard English," that is, it is in some ways unlike the English 
taught in schools andiised in the national media. Nonstandard English is 
not, however, limited to bilingual commu<lities; American English also iias 
many regional dialects and infonnal varieties of speech which are not taught 
in tjie schools. 

The descriptions' I give here of Inupiaq-influenced^English apply 
mostlyjto those whose first language is Englisff , but some also apply to those 
for whpm English is a secpnd language. Generally, though, the two groups 
reqji^ separate treatment. * . 

Inupiaq-infiuenced English may have any number of grammatical dif- 
ferences from standard English, and'the exact number and nature of these 
differences vary among individual speakers. I will mention a few common 
features of the English of northwestern Alaska which I have observed, but 
this list is^no means exhaustive. . . 

. I . Speakers often omit the third person singular marker -s from verbs, 
for example saying *he eat' for *he eats! ' 

' , 2. Inupiaq has no gender distinctions innts pronouns. English distin- 
guishes among males, females, and non-humans by using the gender pro- 
nouns 'he, him,' *she^ her,' and *it,' but Inupiaq makes no such distinction.' 
The same Inupiaq word means *he ideating,' *she is eating,' or *it is eating,' 
depending on the context jn which it occurs. If it is desirable to emphasize 
gender, nouns like * man 'or 'woman' mtiy be used. Because of this differ- 
ence^ an Inupiaq speaker may use the wrong pronoun when speaking En- 
glish, saying, for example, 'Mary got his coat' for 'Mary got her (own) 
coat.' 

3. Speakers tend to form questions using only intonation to mark the 
question, rather than inverting the order of subject and verb, e.g. 'You "want 
' some soup?' rather than 'Do you want some soup?' 




Inset: The Eskimo- Aleul language family (shaded areas). 
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4. Prepositions tend to be used differently from standard English. For 
example, you ritay hear *He went movie' for * He went to a movie.' Loca^ 
tions and directions are especially affected, for example, 'at us' for 'at our^ 
♦louse' or 'on the way' for 'in the way.' 

5f. The auxiliary verb- let ii& used to express causation^tpernnisiiion, or 
obligation, which standard English usqs different auxiliary velfbs to express; 
for example, 'My mother let mesweep the floor' for 'My mother nftide me 
sweep the floor.' " . . , 

6. Plural forms may be used instead of singular or collective forms for 
certainnouns, e.g. 'sleds' for '(one) sledL' * 

7. Quantifiers may be different, e.g. 'any many* for 'any number of 
and 'any much' fpir 'any amount of.' ..v. . ' 

8. Verb tenses are expressed differently. The simple present t^lMlse is 
modified by always to distinguish it from the past tense, which may in turn 

,: be modified by already or some other adverb indicating past time; for dk- 
^ample, |Jie always eat dinner early" for "he eats dinq^r early," but "he eat 
already^or "he eai yestefday" for "he ate. -' The definite or distant past may 
be a form like "he was go*^ or "he been go." The modifier never may replace 
thestandard/t0f.asin'"henevereatyet"for"hehasn'teatenyet." - 

The question of how a teacher should approach (llis variety of English 
is a complicated one. This variety of li^iguage tends to be veiy well estab- 
lished as the language of younger generations in Inupiaq viKages. This is 
in part a legacy of educational policies^ihat urged parents to speak English 
to their children. Since many of those parents spoke English with difficulty 
and with strong influences from th«ir native Inupiaq» the language the chil- 
dren learned was a nonstandard variety. It seems likely that had parents spo- 
ken Irtupidq to their childnen and left (he teaching of English to schools, the 
children would have leamed'bojh Inupiaq and a more stiindard variety of 
' English. This is what has happenipd in much of southwestern Alaska, where 
children speak Yupik at home and Engljsh only at |chool, so that they are 
bilitigual. 



It is the school's goal to teach standard English, realizing its impor- 
tance tor people in American s6ciety who wish to hold a job where language 
skills are necessary. The English used in commerce, education, and govern- 
nient is retiuifed by our society to be fairly standard, not in the accent a per- 
son has when speaking, but in the grammatical constructions he or she uses 
in both speaking and writing. 

The reasons for learning standard English are largely practical. It is 
useful and may help one to achieve educational and career goals Because 
of the social value pliiced on speaking standard English, many-v-or even 
most— Americans grow up thinking that nonstandard English "sounds bad." 
This attitude may cause them to look down on speakers of nonstandard En* 
^sh; it may even influence the classroom demeanor of a teacher. 

Nt^^s very important not to convey the impression that the local variety 
of Engli^ is an inferior way of speaking, since it may be the first language 
of most of your class. The goal of the school should not be. to root out or 
"correct" local English, but rather to teach standard English and enable 
people to use it at appropriate times; It isj very common in this country that 
people's home language is different from the language they u§e at school 
or work. Almost everyone can "switch" his or her speech according to con- 
text, adopting a more or less formal manner of Speaking depending on the 
situation. For example, many of my [nujpiaq studcntsf t the University speak 
more formal English in the classrooim than they do at home or when talkiqg 

- among themselves. 

Some teachers report suc&ss in explaininig to their classes that they are 
learning a form of English at school' which is different from what they speak 

^ at honie, t|ie school's language, of cour^ b^ng standaixl English. The chiU 
drencan be taught to distinguish between the two and to use standard forms 
in school. Nonstartdard forms are no| criticised; ihstead, equivalent standanl 
forms are presented as alternatives acceptable in the formal context. Ghil- 
drert are not m^cfto teel M for using nonstandard forms, but each type 
of English is given its place; in the past teachers have traditionally re- 
sponded to nonstandard varieties of English in ways which create bad feel- 



ings among people about (heir own language and thus about themselves. Re- 
membcur that standard English is a useful^^tical tool which will benefit 
students in their education and careers, ifis not to be taken as a moral im- 
perative or a marlcof superiority, even though many people in the society 
at large often view it that way. ■ 
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INUPIAQ IN THE CLASSROOM ^ 

• • • • * 

There are two languages of importance to an Alaskan rural school, En- 
glish and the native language of the iarea. All schools, obviously, teach En- 
glish, and we have discussed above the need to understand the English-lan- 
gUage slluafibh Ih villages and to teach staifdard English afan alternative, 
but not invariably superior, form of language. Many schools in Inupiaq vil- 
— Ug»B t ea ch I nup t aq ^frweH? A ll o r ne a r l y «H state s ch oo ls i n R c gic» na i- E dto=7 
tional Attendance Areas (REAAs) have some sort of bilingual or bicultural 
education program. 

The term "bilingual education" is used a great'ydeal in Alaska to de- 
-t-scribe the introduction of Native culture and language into the school curri- 
culum. Instruction in schools becomes bilingual orrly when both languages, 
English and Inupiaq, are used as media of insMction, that is, when students 
can go beyond the study of the language to use it in learning concepts and 
skills. 

^ Where children come to school speaking English, as is the case in most 
Inupiaq areas, schools teach aspects of Native culture in the classroom, 
often including instruction in the Native language. Bicultural programs may 
/ touch on many instructional areas. Often children are taught handicrafts and 
• the use of traditional tools. Traditional stories, which fulfllled all the same 
functions in Native society that literature does in European culture, may be 
taught. Students may learn the history of their region and people, including 
aspects of the traditional life style that may no longer be practiced. In addi- 
tion, school programs may teach Inupiac) as a second language to children, 
whc^ first'language is English. 

The task of teaching Inupiaq as a second language is difficult and chal" 
ienging. Most^of us can think back on our experiences with foreign langufige 
courses in high school and college and realize, how much work goes into 
both learning and teaching a second language . Learning one 's first language 
is a natural process; parents teach children merely by speaking to them and 
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without any training in instructional techniques. Learning a second language 
requires a very different kind of effort from both teacher and learner. By 
the age of eleven or twelve, people no. longer kam language in the same 
way they did as young children; in most cases, someone who learned a lan- 
guage as a teen-ager or adult^ill never reach the same level of ability as 
a native speaker of that language, but will always retain at least a slight ac- 
centdr grammatical awkwardness in it. 

* The teaching of inupiaq in village schools poses all the difficulties en- 
countered in any second-language teaching program, together with some 
special ones created by the newness of Inupiaq as a school subject. First, 
although the eventual goal of secbnd-language instruction is to give the stu- 
dent working command of the spoken and vyritten language, it is difficult 
to achieve this without long hours of exposure to the language, or a so-called 
"total immersion" program. The few hours a week devoted tcva second lan- 
guage, be it Inupiaq in a village school or German in a city high school, 
often serve to impart only a basic familiarity with the sounds of the lan- 
guage, a little basic vocabulary, and a few grammatical structures. 

For commonly taught languages like French and Spanish there are a 
great number of resources available to teachersJ— textbooks, tapes, readers, 
and detailed courses of study. In addition, many university programs are 
available to train teachers of the commonly taught languagil^, so there are 
plenty of teachers available to schools. Inupiaq language teaching, how- 
ever, has begun quite recently, and the materials for teaching it are still 
rather limited. The demand for them, however, is relativoly restricted. The 
problem is accentuated by dialect differences in the language which make 
it difficult and in some cases impossible for speakers of one dialect to use 
materials from another. The majority of Iniipiaq laHguage materials are in 
the Barrow dialect, which makes them quite useful to the entire North Slope 
and of some use to the Malimiut dialect as well , but of little use to the Sewanl 
• PeninsMla dialedf^. Besides the linguistically le^it|imate need to develop ma- 
terials for dialect ateas with pronounced differences, speakers of one4tatect 
may have a strong allegiance to their variety of tlu; hn^a$h which makes - 
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them unwilling lo use mutfifrials in another dialect even when differences arc 
not so pronounced. In some cases, where the difference between dialects 
15 approximately equivalent to that between American and British English, 
materials could be shared readily were teachers not unwillinjg to do so be- 
cause of local iJride in their own variety of the language. This kind of attitude 
helps to maintain the diversity of the language but does not help in develop- 
infa large; geheralTy useful and accepted body of teaching materials. (One 
must remember that while the writing system of English obscures or ignores 
many^egioijal dialect features, the more phonetically exact writing system 
of Inuphtqdoesnot.) 

The advent of bilingual and bicultural education is related to the Impor- 
tance that was given to the issue of relevancy in education during the early 
I970's. The<|uestion was raised as tp whether schools should continue pro- 
viding a fairly standardized curriculum or one vfhich reflected the culture^ 
and possible special needs of the particular group being taught. While each 
side has had its proponents and its detractors, the resulting compromise of 
a mixed curriculum as found in many Alaskan schools has proved satisfac- 
tory to most educators. Some of the traditional knowledge important in Es- 
kimo culture has been brought into the classroom by the bilingual>bicultural 
teacher. The goal of this teaching is to impart knowledge traditionally con- 
sidered important in Eskimo culture as well as to give children respect fpr 
their own traditions by representing them as a thing of value to be taught 
in school. Sfmilftrly. the Inupiaq teacher serves as a)-ole model for Inupiaq 
pupils, showing lAem that their oWn people can be figures of authority and 
respect in the school. 

Another major issue in Inupiaq language teaching is teacher training. 
The typical foreign language teacher receives his or her Gaining during sev- 
eral years pf full-time study at a college or university. It has usually been 
impractical to train Inupiaq teachers in this way, since many arc older or 
middle-aged people wh|| canhot leave their hoihes for a long period. Most*, 
of their training; has been given in short, intenive worksliop sessions, of 



/ which many are needed to equal ^ bachelor's degree. In niasl districts. Inu- 
piaq teachers remain at their jobs for a some years, although teacher turn- 
over in .some 'Schools creates occasional di.scontinuity in the bicultural pro- • 
gram, necessitating training of a new and generaNy inexperienced person. 
Experience counts tremendously in teaching and tivnover works against de- 
veloping a staff of skilled, well trained teachers. 

DespTfe~fhe ditticuinesTaced in rural Inupiaq prognu 
to realize that there are some remarkably effective teachers who work well 
with their scarce materials and brief training. Many older, experienced 
teachers use existing materials to the fullest artd often design their own to 
supplement them. Some teachers ^ enrolled in degree programs, foremost 
Of which is the University of Alaska's Cross-Cultural Educational Develop- 
ment Program (X-CED) which, while not designed to produce second-Ian- ) 
guage teachers, does offer training in bilingual-bicultut-al education. There ^ 
is, too, much'natural teaching ability, especially an^png older people who 
grew up within the traditional Inupiaq educational system, being trained by 
their elders. Many people who were raised this way understand how to teach 
as they were taught and do an excellent job of instructing others, especially 
in practical skills. • 



Traditional forms of education 

Every culture has some way of passing on to its younger members all 
. the kinds of information they need to become functioning atHilts in that soci- 
ety. This is called "education." In modern American culture, citfucation is 
lafgely formal and takes place in institutions at specific tinies and places. 
We should not assume that because our form of education is formal, it' is 
superior (or inferior) to any other. It is merely different. 

Traditional Alaskan Native educiition isfar less Institutional i/.ed and 
formal. It is also less direct apd explicit, but this is not to say it is less effec- 
tive. Life in the Arctic is verytlifficult. In older times especially ^knowledge 
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of skills related to subsistence was crucial for survival and these skills were 
taught in a coherently planned way. Motivated by necessity, children learn- 
ed to become as skillful at hunting and surviving as their parents.' 

We cannot give a complete account of how each kind of cultural knowl- 
<f edge was passed on, nor do we want tourge the usex)f traditional educational 
methods in schools. We will simply present the basic principles of tradi- 
tional education in the hope that readers can thus better understand commu- 
nity attitudes toward education and determine if and how the school program 
can benefit from the way students learn at home. * 

Inupiaqs have a rich -tradition of storytelling. Oral narratives in their 
culture fulfilled all the fi^nctions written literature does in ours, and one; of 
these functions, of course, is education of the young. Some types of Inuj^iaq 
stories are personal narratives, historical traditions, and mythological 
stories. 

One of the primary functions of personal narratives is to educate the 
^oung. Rather than being an excuse to boast about personal achievements, 
these narratives often recount mistakes the narrator has made. The implied 
moral of these stories is that young people should not make the same mis- 
takes. 

This does not mean that all personal narratives deal with blunders. 
Many are the stories of very skilled and resourceful people. Narrators jgl: 
of successes and subtly emphasize the hard work and positive cultural valSJ 
that contributed to them. Some narratives describe in detail practical ways^ 
of coping with challenges; for example, successful hunters may itcount the 
techniques they used dn a hunt. 

Lebna Okakok, in a presentation on Inupiaq culture to the Bilingual 
Special Education Institute held in Fairbanks in August of 1983, gave an 
interesting description of traditional educatip: 'Traditional Inupiaq educa- 
tion was highly individualized as it.had to be. The parents jvere the primary 
teachers; they were responsible for the education of the child. Because the 
parents were botfthe loving nuilurers and the teachers, they were the au- 
thority figures. From the time a child is bom in oumilture, the nurturing 
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begins. From the naming of the child, the nurturing of a productive member; 
of society begins, because the naming irivoives getting softi'eone whose IpW-. 
ities you hope to pass on to that child, because it is named after someone 
that you respect. And then as the child grows with our own traditional TnU; 
piaq education, his own proclivities, his own inclinations, are nurtured and) 
encouraged and used.as a deciding factor in what to nurture that child into,i 
what that child will grow up as, even taken as signs of what that child is 
going to grow up to be. This type of nurturing oT the child's own inclinations 
is what i think assured us of a productive member of society. The educa- 
tional system which used individualized learning, the family learning that 
we had to do in our own culture, saw the incentive as right there within the 
child himself; all that is needed is guidance with no pushing or prodding to- 
ward something which the child doesn't want to do any vifcy . " 
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A Note oa Inupiaq Culture ■ 

A newcomer to an Inupiaq village may notice some of the language 
phenomena discussed above, such as the influence of the Inupiaq language 
on Ipcal English. More subtle, and yet equally real, are cultural differences 
which set Eskimo village life apart from that of mainstream America. 'Cul- 
ture* refers to the behavioral patterns of a society, the body Of customs, be- 
liefs, attitudes, and practices which characterize a social group. Someone 
who is not Inupiaq wilfcertainly notice that traditional Inupiaqs do many 
things differtnUy from what he is used to. A large variety of cultural differ- 
ences: is present which affect nearly all domains of life. While it true that 
many traditional practices are no longer found, especially those pertaining 
to the old religion anld kinship system, much traditional culture, neverthe- 
lesif, endures to the present, and an understanding of it is important to any- 
one dealing with Inupiaqs, especially in a village. Awareness of cultural dif- 
ferences allows one to deal effectively and respectfully with people of 
another ethnic group. It can be particularly valuable for schoolteachers to 
leurn some basic aspects of .Inupiaq culture, so that they can correctly inter- 
pret the behavior oftheir pupils and of village people, and in orderlocon- 
duct themselves inaccordaldce with community standards and expectations. 

Since the subject of Eskimo culture is too broad and complex to treat 
effectively in a work of this nature, I recommend reading works written on 
the subject, with the following cauiion:^iiuch of the anthropological litera- 
ture on Eskimos describes traditionaf life as it was a centuiy or more ago. 
Ai in our own society, change has been rapid in recent decades and much 
of what Vas observed in the past is today only history. It is valuable 
nevertheless to laniiliarize oneself with history, since it shapes the present* 
biit n is important tb understand that nijich of it is no longer applicable. And 
yet much of it is, since some parts of Inupiaq culture have changed little. 
In any case a fiimiliuriiy with the subject will allow the sensitive observer 
to gain art awareness ofthe people he is living among. * 



In her presentation organized by tie State Deparlnient of Kducatjon 
nfentioned earlier, Leona Okakok of Barrow was articulate in her expression 
of some of the cultural differences between Inupiaq children and school- 
teachers which slje remembers from her own childhood. Shesai/ 

"One problem with communication in the classrtwm was tuLi we did 
not realize that nonverbal , communication was not understood by the 
teacher. She would ask us a question requiring a yes-or-no answer, and we 
raised our eyebro\ys, and to us we had already answered. But she wants to 
hear it. To us we're repeating, and to her we just said it once; you know, 
'yes' . . most of us were still shy at that time and very hesitant to speak any- 
way, it was hard. We had to fmd out that verbal communication was wlia^, 
was understood by the teacher and we gradually learned to use that more 
and more, and kind of phase out the nonverbal, because we knew we were 
going to keep getting askedover and over, the same thing, although we keep 
answering 'yes' all the time. I'm sure some of those teachers must have felt 
very uncomfortable coming irtto a classroom with all these kids who were 
kind of hesitant to ta)k, especially some of those teachers who were from 
a very gregarious, constantly speaking type of society^^iixbeconfiwife'J^with" 
a whole classroom full of kids whq would flot say a word. But we leampd 
that she wanted verbal answers and we would give her verbal answers. " 

"Another problem that came up was that in oOr society, when we are 
asked something, we are never the first ones to answer. We arc taught to 
think something through and be reasonably sure of the answer before we 
ean say sometWng, especially to an authority figure. And in the classroom, 
we were taughtio raise our hands first ♦ the very first thing when a question 
WHS voiced was to raise our hand&and get an answer. And this wAs real hard 
for some of those teachers to get dked to, because there were kids who would 
never raise their hands . There were a couple of people who would [raise their 
hands) and the vocal ones were the ones with whom the teacher talked, be- 
cause the others of us just would not talk. Although we were absorbing a 
lot of information « we just weren'jt.coming out with It right away." 
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Teachers coming to a village will notice significant differences be- 
tween life in rural Alaska and the life they have toeien used^o, differences 
that require changes in habits and behavior on their part. Many times the 
material changes, like getting wood and water and keeping warm, are easier 
to deal with than the equally necessary changes in patterns of social behavior 
and teaching methods. ' 

For example, a teacher may be puzzled or annoyed on occasions when 
most of the students seem tired and uninterested. He may becomC'ttrigry and 
strict. This approj>ch might be appropriate in a larger community, but in a 
rural village the students' collective behavior may be the result not of a peer 
cpnjipiracy but of some activity going on in the entire community. During 
a winter camival or other celebration, the whole village participates. Chil- 
dren get v^ry little sleep and may come to school exhausted. A teacher who 
has not alleinated himself from the community wrIJ be slrtisitive to such 
events and not^chedule difficult material on these d^ys! ^ 

In gener aPteachers should keep in. mind the principle that the s(»hck)L 
is a part of the community. A school can teach its students how to function; 
in mainstream American society without forcing them to renounce tjjeirown 
community. Such force need not be overt and conscious: it may be exerted' 
by a tea(;^er who stresses the importance of "getting out of the village," im- 
plying that the only life the students love is a dead end and that the parents 
and relatives they love and respect are somehow failures. It takes little imag-, 
ination to understand how attitudes Uke this can lower a child's self-respect* 
confidence, and interest. . i 



Concljusion ' • 

In writing this pamphlet, I frope to have provided information atxiut 
the fnupiaq language and its situation in Alaska, especrally in relation to En- 
glishr The Inupiaq p6ople and their language have experienced profound 
changes over the past century, and the change continues, affecting all areas 
of village life, including education. I hope that teachers will benefit from 
the information and observations I have set forth, by increasing their aware- 
ness of the current language situation in Inupiaq Alaska and thereby becom- 
ing better able to understand and cope with the particular situation in their 
community. Some questions, such as those concerning futuredevelop- 
mehts on the linguistic scene, remain open-ended and can only be surmised 
ba^don experience in other cases. Other questions, like those pertaining 
to culturally-based behavior, are open to interpretation and discussion,"with 
the result that they may cause even experienced observers to disagree. I 
hope, however, that I have been able to provide some illumination of the 
sorts of language questions which comiiionly arise and to provoke thought 
about thetp so that teachers may use creativity to seek theirpwff answers. 




APPENDIX: THESOUNDS OF INUPIAQ 

* . * 

The 'phonetics (sound system) of inupiuq is quite different 
from English. biiH^ writing system> use the same Roman al- 
phabet. Many letters represent the .same sounds in Inupiaq as in 
English, but some do not. 

Eskimo vowels can be short or long, a (ah), / (ee), and u (oo) 
are short vowels; each has an equivalent long vowel: aa, //. and 
{(If. . 

Diphthongs are pairs of short vowels and their pronunciation 
may vary with dialect: 

«/ (pronounced like the vowel in either 'lie* or 'lay*) 

iw (pronounced like the Vowel in either *cow* or 'sew*) 

i« (sounds like ee-ah) . 

/■« (ee-oo) 

ff^f(oo-ah) 

H/(oo-ee) 

Of the consonants, many like p and / are very close to their 
English counterparts. Sounds which are written differently from 
English or which are unfamiliar to speakers of English are given 
below. ^ 

</ (an uvular stop, like k but pronounc*ed back in the throat; 

no English equivalent) ./i 
i (a "back" . like French or German / ) 
/( voiceless /. np English equivalem) 
, |(llke/v.cJoseio///inEnglish.-millbn') 
|( voiceless / with an added v sound) 
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n (like n\\ the same as in Spanish *manana' ) 
^y(like«,if in English linger ) . 

.vr(voiceless; . something likelRe .v/j/ in-^ftglisli shrink ) 
. / (sounds like EnghsK or hie the r in 'azure" ) ' 4' , 

AVi ( Hke the (7j in Germ}ur ich' ; no Enghsh equivalent ) (x) below 
qh (like the t/j in German *adi' or Scottish 'loch': no Epglish 
eqyjvalent^Ul below » . " 



Like vowels. Inupiaq consonants can be short or long. In In- 
upiaq« short consonants are Written single and long cOnsoitants are 
vkritten double (for exymple, /> is short. is4ong). These doubled 
.consonants jire also called "geminated" consonants. 

- For a niorfe thorough explanation of the Inupjaq writing. sy|- 
' teill, refer to either the Kohiik Inupiaq Literacy Manual or the 
North Slope Inupiaq literacy Mamial. 'both by Lawrence D. Kap^ 
\^ aiid, available from the Alaska Natfve Language Center, Un^S 
viStsityof Alaska, Fairbanks. 1 . , , • 
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SELECTED RESOURCES * . 

Wo^ks on the Inupfaq Language 

hiiiii Snulies. |periodical|. An academic journal devoted to articles on 
Inuit language and culture. Published by the Centre d'Etudes Jn- 
uits. University Laval. Quebec, Canada. 
' Kaplan. Lawrence. 1981 . KM Imipiaii Liieracy Fairbanks: 
Alaska Native Language Center. | In English; literacy and reading 
andwriiingdrillsforspeakersoftheianguage.J ^ 

Kaplan. Lawrence. 1981. North Slofie hhipuui liieratyManiuH . Fair- 
% banks: Alaska Native Language Center. [In English; literacy and 
reading and writing drills for speakers of the language. ) 

Krauss. Michael E. 1981 . AUisku Native Luii^miges: Pasf, Present, ami 
Future. Fairbanks: Alaska Native Language Ce||er. Reseajcch 
Paper Number 4. (Includes a summary of the hiktory, relation- 
ships, pre.sent status, and possible future of Alaskan Inupiaq. 
along with similar discussion of other Alaskan Eskimo and Indian 
languages.) 

Kriiuss. Michael E. 1982. Nanve Peoples and Uinsiioges of Alaska . 

Fairbanks: Alaska Native Language Center. FulUcolor wall map. 
MacLean, Edn^ Ahgeak. 1.981 . hlnpiallu ramjifhi Uqaluijisa llaifWh: 

Ahridxed imipUui ami Etij^lish OU tumary. Fairbanks: ^Ma.ska Na* 

tive Language Center. (Brief dij:tionary. Inupiaq-to English und 

linglish-lo-lmipiaq. designed for^Mse by students and the general 

reader; Barrow dialect . I 
Sim, Susan et.al. 1979. KaijUisisaiitit Uqaymraknikm: Kohiik hlnpiat 

Jiitiior DU'iiomiry. Anchorage: NationahBilingual Materials De- 

v«lopment,^Center. lEnglish'to-lnupiaq, with examples; written 

lorclussr(KmUise.| ••■ 
Webster. Donald and Wilfried Zibell. 1910. f if upiat Eskimo Du tio- 

miry, Fairbanks: Sunnner Institute of Linguistics. (Outdated or- 
. Ihograpli^ii contains much of interest to the {Student of the Ian- 

l*uage: Burrow and some Kobuk dialect. ) 
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Works on Inupiaq Culture 



Anderson, Douglas, Ray Bane, el ul. 1977. Kiimwjimiii Stibsisivrn v . 
>yashlngion, DfC: National Park Service. (Modern culture of (he 
Kobuk Inupiaq, with emphasis on subsistence nielhods and re- 
sources.) 

Brower, Charles. 1943. Fifiy Yiwx Below Zero. New York: Mead and 

Company. (Autobiography of life on the North Slope . | 
FKink.soni David and Dinah. 1981 . Whalhiff.A Way of Life . Anchorage: 

National Bilingual Materials Development Center. (In Inupiaq 

and Engli.sli. written for schmil u^ie. I 
Jenness. Diamond, 1959. People of the Twilifflii. Chicago: University 

of Chicago Pres^ 

Nelson, Edward W. M899. Tli&.Eskhiio uboiil Bering Slijiii. Bureau of 
American Ethnology Annual Report. Vol. f. pp. 1-518. 
Washington. D.C.: Smithsonian In.stiluiion. (Excellent early 
documentation of Seward Penin>sula and Malimlut Inupiaq culture 
and technology . ) Reprinted, 1983,:Smithsonian Institution. 

Nelson. Richard W, 1969. Hunters of the Northern Ice. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. (Modern North Slope culture and subsis- 
tence methods.] • 

Okakok. Leona S., editor. 1978. Piiigiiitkaat . Bam>w: North Slope 
Borough Confimission on History and Culture. (Tran.scripis of 
statements at a North Slope Borough Elders Conference, in Inup- 
iaq with English translations, describing and di.scussing iradilionuK. 
ways.( 

Oquilluk, William. 1973. People of Kanwenik. Anchorage: Alaska 
Mclhodi.st University Press. (Traditional history of the Seward 
Peninsula inupiat.f ^ 

Ray, Dorothy Jean. 1975. The Eskiiiio of Bering Strait. Seirftle: Univer- 
sity of Washington Press. (A gen^ra( historical and anthropologi- 

:A pal work.). 

SPncer, Robert F. 1 959. The North Alaskan Eskimos: A Snuiy in Ecol- 
ogy and Society. Bulletin 171. Bnrean of American Ethnology. 
Washington, D.C.: Smithsonian Institution, 
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I nupiaq Stories 

Cleveliiml. Rt)b'eri. et al. \9»\ /^lories oj the HIm k River People. An- 
chorage: National Bilingual Materials Developnienl Center. 
(Traditional stories in Inupiaq and English. ] 
Sunipson. Ruth Ranioth et al. 1979, 1980. Umpcluuilhi Utituitinntllu: 
Leneiuh iiml Siorie.s. 2 volumes. Anchorage: National Bilingual 
^Materials Development Center. (Traditional stories from north- 
western Alaska, in Inupiaq and English. | 
k 



Videotapes 

Aiasl(a Nalive Language Center, 'Talking Alaska series, including 
two 30*minute videotapes oQ Inupiaq 
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DISTRICTS SERVING 
INUPIAQ-SPEAKING STUDENTS 



Ndrthwest Arctic School District 
BoxSl 

KotzebucAk 99752 
(907)442-3472 

North Slope Borough School District 
Box 169 

* Barrow, AK 99723 
(907)852-5311 

Bering Strait School Dis^ 
Box 225 

Unalakleet.AK 99684 
(907)624-3611 

Nome City Schools 
Box 131 

Nome, AK 99762 
(907)443-2231 



Fairt^inks North Star Bprough School District 
affXI250 ^ 
Fairbanks, AK 99707 
(907)452-2000 



Anchorage School District 
Pouch6-6l4 ' 
Anchorage, AK 99502 
(907)333-9561 S 
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FURTHER SOURCES OF 
INFORMATION AND ASSISTANCE 

Alaska Historical CommissiCin 
Old City Hall % 

524 W. 5th Avenue, Suite 207 
Anchorage, A K 99501 

(Publicaliotis, conferences) j 

Alaska Native Language Center 
302 Chapman 
University of Alaska 
Fairbanks, A K 99701 
{Publications, consultation) 

Alaska Pacific University Press " 
Alaska Pacific University ' 
Anchorage, AK 99504 
(Publications) ' «* 

\ 

Alaska State Film Library 

650 International Airport Roi^ • 
Anchorage, A K 99502 

Alaska State LibVary \ J 
I'ouchG \ 
luneau, AK998U ,\ » . 

Alaska State Museum 

Pouch FM \ , ■ 

luneau, AK 99811 ' . 

( Traveling media kits, publicatipns, travelingphdtographic exhibits) 

College of Human and Rural Development 
University of Alaska \ 
Fairbanks, AK 99701 . ' ' 

(Consultation, instruction) 
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Institute of Alaska Native Arts ' 
P.O. Box 80583 

Fairbanks, AK 99708 . . 

(Publications) 

Materials Development Center 
Rural Education, Univdj^ity of Alaska 
2223 Spenard Road I 
Anchorage, AK 99503' 
(Publications) 

North Slope Borough Language Commission 
P.O. Box 69 
Barrow, AK 99723 
(Publications) 

North Slope Borough School District 
P 0. Box 1B9 

Barroi.AK 99723 
(Publications) 

University of Alaska Library, Archives 
Oral History Project 
H Rastiiuson Library 
University of Alaska 
Fairbanks, AK 99701 

(Especially the KUAC Radio Chinook series. ) 

Uhiversiiy of Alaska Museum 
UnWrsity of Alaska ' 
Fairbanks, AK 99701 

(Toutli^ publications, traveling photographic exhibits) 

liiupiaq Materials Development Center 
and In^ructional Television Project 
NorthWe8tArcticSch()ol District ' 
IJoxSl \ 

Kotzebve. AK'99752 
.(curriculum, ii^truction, video) V 
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Slate of Alaska 
_ ff ByingualEducjatiooEnrolinients 1981-1982 



hutftiuiin' Number of Snuknis.K-^ 

Yup'ik Hskiino 3,9^1 

Inupiuq Eskimo ' 3,200 

Spanish / . .376 

Koyukoii Aihabaskan >22 

Korean f / _ 254 

Gwich'in(Kutchin) Aihabaskan 227 

Filipino • 211 

Russian 191 

Japanese 152 

Aleul 145 

Si, Lawrence Island (Siberian) Yupik 135 

SugpiaqiAliitiiq) r 123 

4 Dena'ina(Tanaina) Aihabaskan III 

Haida ' ' 54 

Aihabaskan (language nolidenlified) j ^ '88 

UpperTanana Aihabaskan , v * \ 54 

Vielnaoiese < \ 

DcgHirnndngalik) Athabascan \ 42 

Ahlna Aihabaskan I \\ 36 

Tanacross Aihabaskan ^ ^7 

Thai "* I ,26 

Total : 9,809* 



^Sludenl enrollmenis are derived from School Dislrici Reports pnivided to the De- 
partnienl of Education each school year. These figures are based on rep^^rts from 
June 1982. ^ 
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} Bilingual/Bicultural Education Programs 

^ Slatcof Alaska, I98I-1982 

Diittribution of Students by School District 
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